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MARCH 28, 1946 


BULLETIN OF AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 
GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., MODERATOR 


VOL. 11, No. 48 


Who Should Control the Production and Use of 
Atomic Energy? 


Announcer: 

America’s Town Meeting is on 
the air from Town Hall in New 
York City, just off Times Square. 
Last week we told you about the 
awards your Town Meeting had 
received through the magazine 
Billboard, from the radio editors 
of the Nation, and the George Fos- 
ter Peabody award for the best 
radio program in its field. 

Tonight we are very happy to 
receive a different kind of award. 
This time from a national organ- 
ization of school children known 
as Youth Builders which conducts 
forum and discussion groups in 
our public schools. In a poll con- 
ducted among several thousand of 
these school children, your Town 
Meeting was singled out as the 
radio program that has done most 
to light the way to peace. 

Here on the platform with us 
is the committee elected by the 
school children to make this award 
to Mr. Denny, the president of 


Town Hall and founder and mod- 
erator of America’s Town Meet- 
ing. There are three girls and 
one boy. So let’s start with the 
boy, Russell Robinson, 13 years 
old, of the Youth Builders Club 
in Junior High School 3, Manhat- 
tan. Russell. 

Russell Robinson: I think that 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air gives the average radio listener 
a chance to hear leading authori- 
ties discuss all sides of up-to-the 
minute problems. This helps the 
people get the real facts so they 
can discuss their opinions with 
their friends intelligently and so 
they can help the Government 
solve problems the way the peo- 
ple think they should be solved. 
That’s why I voted for America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air as Amer- 
ica’s best peace-building radio pro- 
gram. (Applause.) 

Announcer: Thank you, Russell. 
Next here is Tanya Lisson; »13 


years old of Straus Junior High 
School in Brooklyn. Tanya. 
Tanya Lisson: I voted for Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air 
because I think that it’s the per- 
fect example of freedom of speech 
and freedom of speech is one of 
the freedoms for which we fought. 
It promotes good will and under- 
standing among all peoples and 
only in this way can we have 
peace in the world. (Applause.) 
Announcer: Thank you, Tanya. 
Now, Ruthenia Finely, 13 years 
old, of Junior High School 136, 
Manhattan. Ruthenia. 


Ruthenia Finely: We think 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air is the new and best way of 
understanding through radio what 
is happening right now. It’s real- 
ly the finest way of learning mod- 
ern history. Not only adults need 
to know current history but chil- 
dren do, too, because this helps to 
make intelligent citizens who will 
know how to build the peace. 
(Applause.) 

Announcer: Thank you, Ruth- 
enia. Finally a word from the chair- 
man of this committee, Rosann 
Saknides, 12 years old, of the 
Youth Builders Club, P. S. 34, the 
Bronx. Rosann. 

Rosann Sakrides: In the name 
of the Youth Builders of the city 
of New York, I would like to”pre- 
sent to you, Mr. Denny, and to 
America’s Town Meeting of the 


Air, this award for being the best. 


peace-building radio. program as 


‘members. 


voted by the Youth Builders Club 
We appreciate what 
you are doing, Mr. Denny. We, 
too, are trying to help promote 
peace in the schools and commu- 
nities. (Applause.) 

Moderator Denny: Thank you, 
Rosann, Ruthenia, Tanya, and 
Russell. Your words will be an 
inspiration to every one of us who 
has a hand in building and con- 
ducting these programs. If we 
can get enough of you young 
people to think objectively and 
honestly about these great prob- 
lems before us, maybe 20 years 
from now the world won’t be in 
the mess it’s in today. 

In a moment we're going to ask 
two United States Senators, a mem- 
ber of Congress, and one of the 
men who helped to develop the 
atomic bomb, who was formerly 
associated with the Manhattan 
Project, to tell us how we should 
deal with this most powerful force 
yet discovered by man. 

This is our fourth Town Meet- 
ing on this subject since the first 
atomic bomb was dropped last 
August on Hiroshima, and tonight 
we're going to the heart of the 
present dispute over the question 
“Who Should Control the Preduc- 
tion and Use of Atomic Energy?” 


There’s a long background to 
this question and there are several 
bills before Congress dealing with 
the control of atomic energy. Con- 
gressman May and Senator John-. 
son introduced one of the first of 


these bills last fall known as the 
May-Johnson Bill which brought a 
storm of protest from the scien- 


tists, many of whom had worked. 


on the development of the atomic 
bomb in what was known as the 
Manhattan Project. 

Meanwhile, the Senate appoint- 
ed an Atomic Energy Committee, 
headed by Senator McMahon of 
Connecticut and including Senator 
Johnson, both of whom are with 
us here tonight. For a time it 
looked as if the McMahon Bill 
would be satisfactory to the scien- 
tists and those who favored civilian 
control, while the May-Johnson 
Bill was initially preferred by the 
military. However, a little earlier 
this month, on March 12 to be ex- 
act, Senator Vandenberg proposed 
an amendment to the McMahon 
Bill which was passed over the 
protest of Senator McMahon by a 
six: to one vote of his committee. 

This amendment has stirred up 
the scientists again, who feel that 
it gives control to the military 
through a sort of veto power. So 
the controversy goes on at white 
heat. 

Senator McMahon, I hope you 
will tell us just what this Vanden- 
berg amendment means and how 
you think we should control the 
production and use of atomic en- 
ergy. Senator: Brien McMahon 
of Connecticut. (Applause.) 


Senator McMahon: 


__A friend of mine said the other 
day, after I was defeated ten to 


one on the Vandenberg amend- 
ment, that I must now know what 
it felt like to be atomized. I 
assured him it was but a temporary 
exhibition of fission which I felt 
sure would be healed and stopped 
when the Senate voted. 

From all over this country, a 
demand is arising to put atomic 
energy under civilian control. I 
believe that there is an instinctive 
realization in the hearts of men 
that this new force may contain 
within itself the ability to change 
our economy, our standard of. liv- 
ing, our very lives. 

Our people realize that this force 
can be channeled for peace or war. 
Our people realize that the military 
of necessity thinks of war and 
the progress for peace would be 
subordinated by the military, con- 
sciously or subconsciously. 

Our people also realize that 
while we cannot and must not deny 
military participation in atomic en- 
ergy until international controls 
are assured, we must, if we hope 
to be successful in putting a de- 
cent, workable, international con- 
trol plan into effect, indicate con- 
cretely how we, who alone have 
this force, intend that it be used. 

Now Senator Johnson says he is 
for control by civilians, too. 
Everybody is, to hear them talk, 
but “look not at what they say. 
Look ye at what they do.” 

‘Let’s look at the Vandenberg 
amendment. The amendment sets 
up a military board to review and 


to censor every single action of the 
commission. They can question 
every act and every decision. They 
canpeer into every memorandum, 
investigate every conference, every 
employee, and every single action 
which the commission takes, pro- 
poses to take, or fails to take. 
They do all the foregoing to test 
whether that which is proposed 
by the commission will affect na- 
tional defense. 

The proponents of this quaint 
proposal assure us that, although 
these are the powers given, they 
will not be exercised by the board, 
and, if they are exercised to the 
full, then the President will rebuke 
them and remove them and ap- 
point a new board, for, you see, 
the President will be the referee 
of this strange and unworkable ad- 
ministrative monstrosity. He will 
have to have his own board to 
~ advise him on what decisions to 
make. 

I say you couldn’t run a small 
chain of fruit stores with this set- 
up, to say nothing of a two and 
one-half. million dollar manufac- 
turing enterprise, the most com- 
plicated and intricate on the face 
of the earth. 

The Vandenberg amendment 
provides an administrative cockpit 
where the civilian and military will 
fight it out day by day to control 
policy. We'll end up with no ef- 
fective control of the most vital 
physical force of our tmes, be- 
cause we will have a stalemate. 


Now let us examine why -this 
impossible proposition was adopted 
by a vote of ten to one. The 
men who outvoted| me— and 
now isn’t that an _ understate- 
ment—are patriotic Americans 
who are as interested in their coun- 
try’s welfare and. defense as I am 
or you are. They did this because 
of the mistaken notion that they 
were protecting our security by 
injecting the military into every 
phase of the situation. Instead, 
they are truly prejudicing our. se- 
curity. 

You see, there are two meanings 
to the word “security.” When 
you fasten the windows just so, 
when you place scientists in rooms 
and forbid them to talk to their 
brother scientists about their com- 
mon problems, when you spend 
all your time watching your se- 
crets, you practice a kind of se- 
curity. This might be termed 
“security by concealment.” 

It is dangerous to rely on’ this 
kind of security because every day 
your secrets are seeping away, if 
not by espionage, then certainly 
and more likely by the inventive- 
ness and creativeness of the scien- 
tists and engineers of other na- 
tions, This is the kind of security 
the military understands and prac- 
tices, as every veteran knows. I 
assure you that if this country 
relies on this kind of security, we 
will be erecting a poor imitation 
of a Maginot Line. 

But real security is whats I call 


“secunty by achievement’’—that 
is, the keeping ahead by giving 
birth to new inventions, new and 
better secrets, improved and cheap- 
er methods. This kind of security 
in the absence of international con- 
trol, is the slim last hope to avoid 
destruction. This kind of secu- 
rity cannot come except from the 
scientists and inventors who made 
the bomb, and who won’t and 
can’t work on a basis of waking 
on reveille and retiring on taps. 

What’s the proper solution? In 
my opinion, we could appoint a 
seven-man board—four civilians 
and the Secretaries of State, War, 
and Navy. If problems came up 
affecting national defense, it would 
be fair to assume that these civil- 
ians would be advised by experts 
in their respective departments. 

If perchance the commission 
voted to override the Secretary of 
State, or War, or the Navy, or the 
chairman of the commission, 
then an appeal could be taken to 
the President who could settle it as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

This proposal seems to me to 
make sense, and I shall urge it on 
the floor of the Senate when the 
bill is considered. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator McMahon. 
Now, let’s hear from one of the 
military men to which Senator 
McMahon referred, an associate of 
General Groves in the Manhattan 
Project which developed atomic 
energy, and who is now chief en- 


gineer of the State of New York, 
Department of Public Works, 
Major General T, F. Farrell. Gen- 
eral Farrell. (Applause.) 


General Farrell: 


Our Army and Navy should not 
be denied effective participation in 
the control of atomic energy for 
military purposes. They have the 
primary duty of planning and 
providing for national defense. 
They should be given the best 
tools for the job. 

Atomic weapons, with their 
vastly increased powers of destruc- 
tion, dwarf all others in the 
Nation’s arsenal and form the 
great core around which other 
weapons will be used in support. 

Our military services should 
have direct, ready, and continuing 
access to the uses of atomic energy 
for military purposes. Under 
Senator McMahon’s bill, they 
would be forced to stand, hat-in- 
hand, outside a stranger’s door and 
say, “Please, sits, may we have 
weapons to get ready to defend 
our country?” 

The New York Times recently 
asked editorially, “Why should the 
Army and Navy be treated as in- 
truders?” In case of war, the Army 
and Navy will have to use those 
weapons and, perhaps, beat off an 
enemy using them against us. Is it 
unreasonable or just good sense that 
they should ‘have a voice and not 
a small voice in how the weapons 
are made, how they shall be used, 
and what information we broad- 


cast about them 
enemies? 

The military interest extends to 
research and development of mil- 
itary uses, the design, manufacture, 
storage, and use of weapons, and 
~ security. measures relating to mil- 
itary uses. 

That interest should be set up 
by Congress as a matter of right 
and duty, rather than one of privi- 
lege to be accorded or denied by 
another agency. 

_ I wish that Senator McMahon 
and Mrs. Douglas could agree with 
me that the limited authority re- 
quested is participation by the mil- 
itary, not domination. 

Whether the other side agree or 
not, right now the bomb is the 
thing. If the materials are being 
made for peaceful use of atomic 
energy, atomic weapons are just 
around the corner. 

It would be futile to outlaw 
those weapons unless we can also 
outlaw war, itself. If war comes, 
so will the weapons, and it will 
be a life and death race between 
the warring nations to get them 
first and thus win the war. 


to potential 


Let us, therefore, temper our 
idealism with realism. We are be- 
guiling ourselves with wishful 
thinking, if we look for great 
peacetime benefits to flow from 
atomic energy unless and until the 
world ‘finds a way to stop wars. 
When that is done the great door 
of the atomic treasure room—nows 
barely cracked—can be flung wide 
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open and we can help ourselves ~ 
to new and wonderful riches. Until 
that happy day we should not deny 
contact with our best weapons to 
those we charge with our defense. 
To do so could cripple us in our 
hour of need. 

Your Army and Navy are’ servy- 
ants of the Government. Their 
leaders have shown deep and abid- 
ing concern for our national wel- 
fare. An American does not 
change his loyalties by putting on 
a uniform. Those leaders want 
peace. No one hates war more 
than he who has lived with its 
horrors. 

I agree wholeheartedly that the 
commission to -control atomic 
energy should be predominantly 
civilian. So do the War and Navy 
Departments. I am sure Senator 
Johnson agrees, also. I insist, how- 
ever, that the military services 
should have plenary representation 
on matters relating to national de- 
fense and security. 


They should be allowed to speak 
on those matters in the council 
chambers of the commission. © We 
don’t want them to review and 
censor, every action of the com- 
mission to which Senatot Mc- 
Mahon properly cer talk 
across the table. 

While I much prefer ae more 
direct and effective plan of minor- 
ity representation on the commis- 
sion, Senator VWandenberg’s pro- 
posal for a military liaison board 
does provide a means for the. serv- 


ices to express their views. While 
the plan is somewhat cumbersome, 
it provides the necessary  safe- 
guards and I believe it can work. 

Senator McMahon’s new pro- 
posal tonight for a board of four 
civilians and the Secretaries of 
State, War, and Navy, is a recog- 
nition of the right of the services 
to be represented adequately, in 
the first instance, on matters of 
prime concern to them. I welcome 
this recognition. 

I have no fear of our country 
being delivered into the hands of 
military fascism. A glance at our 
present headlong demobilization 
of the mightiest force in history 
should dispel any such fear. I have 
far greater fear of our country 
being rendered militarily impotent 
if we now hamstring your Army 
and Navy in the use of this great 
new force of atomic energy. 

Give them their due. ‘Render, 
therefore, to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s.” ( Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, General Farrell. 
Now we hear from a charming 
lady who was once a star of the 
American stage, who moved to 
California a number of years ago, 
became active in politics, and was 
elected to Congress last year. Last 
month she introduced the Mc- 
Mahon Bill in the House so it 
really should be known as the 
McMahon-Douglas Bill. Congress- 
man Helen Gahagan Douglas of 
California. (Applause.) 


Mrs. Douglas: 

General Farrell says he has no 
fear of our country being delivered 
into the hands of military fascism 
and cites the headlong demobili- 
zation of our armed forces as an 
example to dispel such fear. With 
all due respect to General Farrell, 
our armed forces were demobilized 
not because of the military, but be- 
cause of a civilian Commander-in- 
Chief, a civilian Secretary of War, 
a civilian Secretary of the Navy, 
and a civilian Congress. (Ap- 
plause.) 

General Farrell quotes from the 
Bible, ‘Render, therefore, to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 
Let us also beware of the warning 
of Cicero and the acts of Caesar. 
Caesar crossed the Rubicon and 
brought with him his armies into 
Rome. To do so was illegal. As the 
result of Caesar’s act, democracy 
in Rome was overthrown and 
never rose again. 

The atomic bomb is here to stay. 
The question is, are we? 

All the world has been shocked 
by the release of atomic energy. 
Why not? A force so great that 
500 atomic bombs could in one 
night wipe out every industrial 
city in America—no wonder we're 
frightened a little. 


But we mustn’t lose our heads 
and forget the things we know. 
The most important of all—civil- 
ian control, the cornerstone of our 
form of government. We mustn’t 
let fear rob us, shut us off from 


a whole new life. We mustn't 
let fear create conditions which 
will make war inevitable. 

Thank goodness, the great cross 
section of American people aren’t 
losing their heads. My office is 
filled with their demands for def- 
inite civilian controls of atomic 
energy. They want no part of our 
American life dominated by the 
military. But even for those who 
pet their trust in a stock pile of 
bombs as against a council table, 
even for those who regard atomic 
energy primarily as a weapon, mili- 
tary control does not offer the pro- 
tection they seek. 

It was the scientists who dis- 
covered the source of the sun’s 
energy, and who developed the 
atomic bomb. It is the scientist 
who will discover and develop the 
basic principles from which the 
blessings of the future or any new 
weapons will come. And the ablest 
ef our scientists will not work be- 
cause they cannot work under mili- 
tary control. 


The men who must study war 
are not the best men to plan for 
peace. They are not even the best 
men to invent new weapons of 
war. The military was deaf to the 
warnings of the scientists who in 
1939 came to them with stories of 
a new kind of bomb, a million 
times as powerful as TNT. *The 
military expressed an interest and 
asked to be kept informed, but the 


scientists who today are called im-* 


practical visionaries weren’t dis- 
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couraged. The urgency was too 
great. They had scientific facts the 
military must be made to under- 
stand. The scientists went on with 
their laboratory work, on with 
their conferences. They carried their 
story to the Administration under- 
lining the urgency of development 
of atomic energy and warned what 
would happen if the enemy were 
to develop an atomic bomb first. 


These impractical scientists, in 
the meantime, made and kept their 
own rules of secrecy and kept them 
so well that the Germans never 
even learned that we had an atomic 
project. 

In 1942, when the scientists had 
proved their theories and were 
ready to go into full-scale produc- 
tion, the Army was asked to take 
charge of the project. Why? Was 
it because only the Army could 
keep the work secret? Was it 
because the Army had better en- 
gineers than our industrial com- 
panies? No, the atomic project 
was turned over the Army because 
the Army was the only government 
agency that could spend two bil- 
lion dollars on secret work with- 
out having to render a public ac- 
count. Are we then to have the 
military dominate the future of 
atomic energy and our lives, be- 
cause of a wartime experiment? 
If we are wise, we won’t do that, 
General Farrell. 


I have introduced the McMahon 
Bill in the House of Representa- 
tives. The bill recognizes that basic, 
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scientific research and development 


im the sciences must be free of 


secrecy restrictions in order to sur- 


vive. 


The bill recognizes that research 
and development is one thing and 
the necessarily secret work of ap- 
plying fundamental knowledge in 
military technology with the advice 
of the Army and Navy is quite 
another. This discrimination is a 
difficult, but entirely possible task 
and a nationally vital one. 

I am unalterably opposed to the 
Vandenberg amendment for if 
passed, as Senator McMahon says, 
it will mean that we will have 
military instead of civilian control 
of atomic energy, and military con- 
trol will mean that we have crip- 
pled ourselves for whatever lies 
ahead, peace or wat. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mrs. Douglas. I ex- 
pect Senator Johnson is going to 
accuse Senator McMahon of being 
unfair by having such a charming, 
as well as capable proponent of his 
(Laughter.) 

Senator Johnson, de- 
lighted, indeed, to welcome you 
back to Town Hall as a member 
this time of the Atomic Energy 
Committee and co-author of an- 
other bill dealing with this ques- 
tion which amply qualifies you to 
speak on this subject, whichever 
side you take. Senator Edwin 
Johnson of Colorado. ( Applause.) 


views. 
we re 
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Senator Johnson: 

Thank you, Mr. Denny. Senator 
McMahon has cautioned you not 
to listen to my words. (Laughter.) 
Well, I hope you do not follow 
his advice.~ I feel deeply about 
atomic energy and I want you to 
listen to me. I want you to listen 
to me with your ears and I want 
you to listen to me with your 
reason. 

In answer to the question, “Who 
Should Control the Production-and 
Use of Atomic Energy?” the 
answer, of course, is, atomic energy 
belongs to the people and its con- 
trol is their job. This being a 
Republic, Congress acts for them. 
Congress, in turn, for obvious rea- 
sons, must delegate to the creatures 
of Congress the right to produce 
atomic energy under proper safe- 
guards and to use it. 

Please bear in mind that the 
Constitution has imposed upon 
Congress the responsibility for the 
common defense and security of 
this Republic, and that responsi- 
bility is paramount -to all others. 

If you don’t believe me, go to 
Germany. Go to Japan. Find out 
about the security of a nation and 
whether or not it is paramount. 

Consequently, for many months 
now, a special committee of the 
Senate has been hard at work per- 
fecting legislation to control this 
new and very dangerous power. 
Very fortunately, the world has 
the UNO, mankind’s one great and 
good hope for permanent peace. 


Very fortunately, too, the UNO is 
studying international controls of 
atomic energy. 

The Senate Committee has 
almost finished its Herculean task 
and soon will report a bill. Be- 
cause of its extremely dangerous 
character, and I want to emphasize 
over and over again that word 
“dangerous,” there is unanimous 
agreement in the committee that 
atomic energy and its production 
be made an air-tight government 
monopoly. 

It is also the purpose of this 
committee to free atomic science 
and atomic technological develop- 
ment from. all unnecessary regi- 
mentation but, at the same time, 
through some such unique inno- 
vation as the Vandenberg amend- 
ment, safeguard the common de- 
fense and security of this Republic. 

Some borderline decisions have 
had to be made. Mrs. Douglas, 
to the contrary notwithstanding, it 
is extremely difficult to separate 
the domestic from the foreign 
phases of atomic energy and to 
draw a clear line between its the- 
oretical constructive application 
and its demonstrated destructive 
use. 

Also, it has been hard to make 
a distinction on any rational basis 
between the atomic bomb and 
other super-lethal weapons. In the 
last year of the war, we dropped 
a million tons of TNT on Ger- 
many and three million tons of 


incendiary and TNT bombs on , 


Japan. Three million tons! Think - 
of it! 

It can make little difference to 
a dead Japanese civilian whether 
he was seared to death with an 
orthodox incendiary or a modern 
atomic bomb. 

The threat of world war does 
not come from jungle tribes. It 
comes from the most advanced, the 
most enlightened peoples of the 
earth. The more advanced, the 
graver the danger. 

War has been and is the fore- 
most pursuit of civilized man. It 
requires more treasure and ex- 
pense, more effort and time than 
any other function of organized 
society. America is a peace-loving 
Nation, devoted to culture, but 
war costs us far more than educa- 
tion. 

Under the demands of war for 
more and more destructive weapons, 
science has made spectacular strides. 
The discovery of atomic energy 
sprang from the loins of a cruel and 
inhuman war. The atomic bomb is 
the cheapest and the most effective 
weapon ever devised by man. It 
rates high as a killer. It outranks 
all other weapons as a destroyer. 
Lightning and the tornado are 
dwarfed into insignificance by it. 
The brightest sunshine is like a 
shadow when compared to its bril- 
liant flash. 

If there should be another 
World War, it will be used either 
to start that war or to end it, and 
I lay down that challenge to my 


opponents tonight. I beg them 
not to be wishful thinkers. The 


only way the world can escape, 


from its frightfulness is not to 
have another World War. As Gen- 
eral Farrell has just said, it can be 
outlawed only by outlawing war 
itself. 

To be sure, we can tear down 
our atomic bomb factories and 
destroy our supply of source mate- 
rial and tell everyone our precious 
military secrets. We can follow 
Mrs. Douglas and forget war. But 
I must say to her that war may not 
forget us. We can bury our heads 
in the sand and we can risk having 
our Nation ravaged and our people 
enslaved, but the prudent Amer- 
icans do not try to escape the real- 
ities of life that way. 

The only defense against an 
atomic bomb is an atomic bomb. 
True, that kind of a defense might 
result in an armament race but we 
must assume that risk until war 
itself is no longer a threat. The 
only cure for an armament race is 
an international resolve against it. 
(Applause.) 

Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator Johnson. 
Now before we take the discussion 
around the microphone and the 
questions from this interested 
Town Hall audience, we're going 
to pause briefly for station iden- 
tification. 

Announcer: 

You are listening to America’s 

Town Meeting of the Air from 
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Town Hall in New York City, 
where we are carrying on a discus- 
sion of the question ‘Who Should 
Control! the Production and Use 
of Atomic Energy?’ We have 
heard from Senators Brien Mce- 
Mahon and Edwin Johnson, Rep- 
resentative Helen Gahagan Doug- 
las, and Major General T. F. Far- 
rell. They will take questions 
from the audience in a few min- 
utes. For a complete copy of this 
discussion, including the question 
pcricd to follow, send for the 
Town Meeting Bulletin. Write 
to Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York. Enclose ten cents to cover 
the cost of printing and mailing 
and be sure to include your zone 
number and allow at least two 
weeks for delivery. 

Mr. Denny: I think you might 
feel a little better, ladies and gen- 
tlemcn, if you would come up here 
around the microphone for a few 
minutes and see if we can clear up 
some of these apparent inconsis- 
tencies. Senator McMahon, 
haven’t heard from you for a time. 


Senator McMahon: | 
like, Mr. Denny, to comment on 
Senator Johnson’s straw man that 
he put up at the end of his remark 
saying that we couldn’t tear down 
out atomic bomb factories. Of 
course, we can’t tear them down 
and I think it’s foolish to advocate 
any such thing. No one who is 
responsible and is advocating the 
passage of the bill, which I have 


we 


would - 


introduced, is, to my knowledge, 
advocating that. 

‘Senator Johnson: Which bill 
do you mean, Brien? Brien has 
introduced six bills. Every few 
days he introduces a bill, and to- 
night we learn that he has another 
bill on the way. Which one are 
you talking about? 

Senator McMahon: I'll tell you 
the one m hese: about, Ed. It’s 
the one we've been working on 
and working over for the past 
three or four weeks. It isn’t the 
May-johnson Bill which you duck- 
ed out of and then took another 
bili and introduced it a few weeks 
ago. (Applause.) 

Senator Johnson: That isn’t 
fair, Brien, to say that I ducked out 
of the May-Johnson Bill. Brien 
knows exactly what happened. 
There wasn’t a comma, there 
wasn’t a letter in that bill that I 
wrote. I was acting chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee 
and Brien knows that the chair- 
men of committees introduce bills 
for the departments which they 
represent. He knows that I made 
it clear on the Senate floor and I 
made it cleat before the commit- 
tee and I made it clear everywhere. 

Senator McMahon: You know 
that I didn’t introduce six bills. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Senator Johnson: Here’s all, six 
of them. Here they are. If I can 
count—one, two, three, four, five, 
six. 
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Senator McMahon: Senator 
Johnson knows that those are what 
are known as committee revisions 
of the bill, a commen ordinary 
practice in committee. of going 
over the bill and changing this line 
and changing that line, because 
that’s how you get good legisla- 
tion. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: We're learning 
something about what makes our 
printing bill so big down there. 
Congressman Douglas. 

Mrs. Douglas: I wish I could 
get a word in edgewise here. I 
want to agree with General Far- 
rell and Senator Johnson that if 
we have another war, atomic 
bombs will be used. I also want 
to correct Senator Johnson and 
say that I have not forgotten war. 
I have war very much on my mind. 
I visit the hospitals once a week. 

But I also want to answer his 
last statement when he said, ‘“The 
only answer to war is to resolve 
against it.” I ask the simple ques- 
tion, when do we begin? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Senator Johnson: Mrs. Doug- 
las, I didn’t say the answer to war 
I said 
the answer to an armament race 
was to resolve against an arma- 
ment race. 

Mrs. Douglas: Well, it’s the 
same thing. If you have an arm- 
ament race, you will have war. So 
when do we resolve against an 
armament race? (Applause.) 


was to resolve against it. 


Sb ik Bee aes 


_ Mr. Denny: Would you like to — 


pitch in here, General Farrell? 

General Farre!l: I would like to 
comment on Mrs. Douglas’ state- 
ment that the scientists kept the 
secret and thus prevented Ger- 
many from learning to make the 
atomic bomb. Id like to say, also, 
that so did tens of thousands of 
others, army and navy officers and 
men, industrial engineers, workers, 
the press and the radio, all under 
a comprehensive security plan ad- 
ministered by the Army under a 
presidential directive. The self- 
censorship of the scientists by it- 
self would have been completely 
ineffective in keeping the secret of 
the bomb. (Applause.) 

Senator Johnson: May I say a 
word about that? 

‘Mr. Denny: Yes, go ahead. 

Senator Johnson: The scientists 
didn’t keep the secret from Ger- 
many. The scientists got the se- 
cret from Germany. That’s where 
the atomic bomb secrets came 
from. 

Mr. Denny: Mrs. Douglas? 

Mrs. Douglas: Senator Johnson 
is perfectly right. We got many 
secrets from overseas and if we had 
not allowed, for instance, Dr. 
Bohr, to come into this country, 
we wouldn’t have realized what 
was happening over there. But 
the scientists did keep the secret. 
They found the secret. They dis- 
cussed it at Princeton when Doctor 
Bohr came over here. They took 
it to the Navy.. The Navy was 
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not very interested, asked them 
to come back and given them a_ 
further report. Then they took it 
to the President of the United 
States and then they set up a se- 
curity system of their own where — 
they did not publish the reports 
of the work they were doing in the 
scientific magazines. 

Senator Johnsen: Didn’t Bohr 
get his secret from Otto Hahn? 

» Mrs. Deugias: Strassman. 

Senator Johnson: That’s right 
—Germans. 

Mr. Denny: All right, well we 
seem to have learned that the se- 
cret came out of Germany to a 
large extent. That right? 

Mrs. Douglas: That's right. 
Then a man by the name of 
Fermi helped, who was an Italian 
by birth, and a man by the name 
of Szilard, who was a Hungarian 
by birth, and a man by the name 
of Joliot, who-was a Frenchman 
by birth, and a man by the name 
of Chadwick, who was an English-_ 
man by birth. Finally, when. you 
begin to study these names and 
study the Smyth report* very care- 
fully, you realize that the scientific 
data that led up to the making 
of the atomic bomb was gathered 
from many parts of the world. 
(Applause.) 

Senator McMahon: I suppose 
you knew, Mrs. Douglas, that of 
the names that were mentioned in 


“Atomic Energy for Military Purposes, by 
Henry Smy th, Princeton, ‘bh 
Princeton Uniyers:ty Press. 254 pages. #1. 25, 
paper; $2, cloth. 
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BRIEN McMAHON—Senator McMahon, a 
Democrat from Connecticut, is chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Born in Norwalk, Connecticut, 
in 1903, he has an A.B. degree trom 
Fordham University and an LL.B. from 
Yale. From 1927 until 1933, he prac- 
ticed law in Norwalk. He then became 
judge of the City Court of Norwalk. 
From 1933 to 1935 he was also special 
assistant to the U.S. Attorney General. 
He was acting assistant during 1935-36, 
and became assistant attorney general in 
charge of the Criminal Division in 1936. 
He was elected to the U.S. Senate in 
1944. 


EDWIN C. JOHNSON—Senator Johnson, 
Democrat, was elected to the United 
States Senate in 1936. He was graduated 
from Lincoln, Nebraska, High School in 
1903. After becoming a railroad laborer 
in 1901, he was successfully telegrapher, 
train dispatcher, homesteader, and manager 
of a farmers’ cooperative association. 
Senator Johnson was a member of the 
Colorado Legislature tor four terms, 1923- 
1931; Lieutenant Governor of Colorado, 
1931-1933; and Governor of the State for 
two terms, 1933-1937. He is a member 
of the Senate Atomic Energy Committee. 


HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS — Mrs. 
Douglas, who is Democratic Representa- 
tive in Congress from California is a 
former stage star and opera singer and 
is also the wife of Melvyn Douglas, a 
motion picture star. Mrs. Douglas was 
born in Boonton, New Jersey. She was 
educated at Berkeley School for Girls, 
Brooklyn, New York; Capen School for 
Girls, Northampton, Massachusetts; and 
at Barnard College of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

From 1940 to 1944, Mrs. Douglas was 
Democratic National Committeewoman for 


California. She was also during that 
period yice chairman of the Democratic 
State Central Committee, and chairman 
of the Women’s Division. She has served 
on the National Advisory Committee ot 
the WPA, and on the State Committee 
of NYA. She has been a member of the 
Board of Goyernors of the California 
Housing and Planning Association, and a 
Presidential appointee of the Voluntary 
Participation Committee of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. In 1944, she was 
elected to the U.S. Congress where she 
is a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

THOMAS FRANCIS FARRELL—Major Gen- 
eral Farrell, chief engineer of the State 
of New York, in the Department of 
Public Works, has recently been asso- 
ciated with the Manhattan Project for 
the development of the atom bomb. A 
native of Brunswick, New York, he is 
a graduate of La Salle Institute and Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, N.Y., 
and of the Engineer School of the U.S. 
Army at Ft. Humphreys, Virginia. 


From 1913 to 1917, General Farrell 
was engaged in engineering work on the 
Panama Canal. From 1921 to 1924, he 
was an instructor at the Engineers School 
at Ft. Humphreys, and from 1924 to 1926 
was an instructor in engineering at the 
U.S. Military Academy. 


After four years as commissioner of 
canals and waterways, in charge of the 
operation and maintenance of the canal 
system of the State of New York, he was 
made chief engineer of the New York 
State Department of Public Works. 


During World War I, Major General 
Farrell was promoted through the grades 
to major, serving two years overseas. In 
February, 1941, he returned to active 
army duty with the rank of colonel. 


the Smyth Report as having been 
responsible for this great discovery 
that only a very, very few of them 
are left, because they could not 
continue to work under the Army 
restrictions that they were placed 
under. = 

Mr. Denny: General Farrell, 
have you any comment to make 
before we take the questions from 
the audience? 


‘ 
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General Farrell: Yes, I happen 
to know that the project has re- 
cently—or not too recently—un- 
dertaken some new extensive re- 
search and development work on 
entirely new phases of atomic 
energy, so while it is true that a 
certain number of the scientists 
have gone back to their educa- 
tional pursuits, there are still a 
large number engaged in the fur 


EN fe 


ther development of this great new 
source of energy. 

Mrs. Douglas: Not the names 
that were in the Smyth Report. 
You will not find them working 
now underneath the Army. But 
I'd like to quote from Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, Nobel Prize Winner 
and Associate Director of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, on this sub- 
ject. He said, “Any such secrecy 
as we had during the war under 
military control would stop nearly 
all progress in those atomic sci- 
ences.” 

Mr. Denny: Senator Johnson? 

Senator Johnson: Mr. Denny, | 
simply want to say that, on behalf 


of the patriotic scientists of Amer- 


QUESTION 


Mr. Denny: Now let’s take these 
questions from this packed Town 
Hall audience here. Remember 
that Town Hall is offering a $25 


United States Savings Bond for the 


question that’s considered best in 
the. opinicn of our committee of 
judges for the purpose of bringing 
out facts and clarifying th‘s dis- 
cussion—and that’s someth'ng we 
need to do—provided those ques- 
tions. are limited to 25 words. 

We have selected a number of 
questions from among several hun- 
dred sent in by our radio audicnce, 
and we are paying $5 for cach of 
these questions used. 


S 
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ica, I resent the statement that they 
are indulging in a sit-down strike 
because they simply don’t. like 
some little thing about Be Army. 
That is not true. 

Mrs. Douglas: Of course, it’s 
not true. I agree with you, Sena- 
tor Johnson. They are not indulg- 
ing in a sit-down strike, but they 
cannot work underneath the kind 
of army regulations, and here | 
have a sheaf of quotes from the 
testimony that’s been given in 
Washington saying they cannot 
work under the decompartmental- 
ized system of the Army—not that 
they will not—they cannot, They 
are not going to sit there just to 
make people feel something’s hap- 
pening! (Applause.) 


pat Re Ase 


If you have a question, will you 
please raise your hand and let. me 
see the name of the person to 
whom your question is directed.. 

The gentleman right down here 
on the second row. Yes? 

Man: Question for General Far- 
rell. Would it be possible, Gen- 
cral, to have the atomic energy 
under civilian control, but the 
bomb under the armed forces since 
it’s for national defense? Could 
that be done? Aa gr 

General Farrell: Essentially, 1 
think that’s what the military is 
asking, except that the two activ- 
ities be combined for orderly ad- 
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ministration. The military asks 
for participation so far as military 
use of the energy is concerned. 
They don’t ask for full control. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 

gentleman in the second row bal- 
cony. 
_ Maen: Congressman Douglas. 
How would the utilization of 
atomic energy by strong industrial 
nations effect our national econ- 
omy if atomic energy is controlled 
by the military here? 

Mrs. Douglas: Well, the scien- 
tists tell us, and of course, I may 
be rather naive in this whole sub- 
ject, but it seems to me that the 
only people who really know 
about nuclear physics are the sci- 
entists. They tell us that if in 
peacetime we have the same re- 
striction that we had in wartime— 
remember that the basic science 
was discovered before the Army 
took over, the whole program was 
laid out, they knew by calculations 
that they could have an atomic 
bomb—then the Army came in 
and did a good job. There were 
certain hindrances—and again I’ve 
got a whole sheaf of them here— 
that took place under military con- 
trol. 

Now, because it was war, they 
went through, and as one scientist, 
Dr. Langmuir, says, they violated 
certain restrictions in order to get 
their work done, and there are 


instances of delays of 18 months, 


6 months, because of this decom- 
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partmentalized that the 
Army had. ; 

Now if you have that in peace- 
time, you simply can’t go ahead in | 
basic fundamental science. It means 
that if other countries had the 
freedom to go ahead, we'd be left 
behind, and if we were in an arm- 
aments race, we might be very 
greatly left behind. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 


gentleman there. 


system 


Man: Senator Johnson. You said 
that the only way to fight an 
atomic bomb is with ancther bomb. 
What difference would it make to 
an American killed with atomic 
bombs that other ones were drop- 
ped on our supposed enemy? 

Senator Johnson: It wouldn't 
make very much difference, my 
friend. Very little. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Yes, 
Senator McMahon? 
Senator McMahon: Vd like to 


supplement Senator Johnson’s an- 
swer. Having bombs of our own 
may give us the satisfaction of 
knowing that if some other nation 
wipes out our cities, we can wipe 
out theirs. But this is a grim 
sort of satisfaction indeed. It is 
not security. Security depends not 
on whether we make atomic 
bombs, but primarily on whether 
other nations make atomic bombs. 
The only way we can really know 
what other nations are doing in 
this line of business is through 


_ some effective means of interna- 


tional control. (Applause.) 


Senator Johnson: \ agree com- 
pletely with Senator McMahon on 
that point, except this: while it is 
very poor security, it’s the only 
security that we have. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Sena- 
tor McMahon, here’s a question 
for you from Wheat Ridge, Colo- 


radc. ‘Atomic energy is still a 
war weapon. It isn’t ready yet 
for industrial use. Therefore, 


wouldn’t it be more logical to 
have it under military control?” 


Senator McMahon: 1 think the 
lady is mistaken in her assumption. 
Atomic energy is not necessarily a 
war weapon. Atomic bombs are 
war weapons. As far as atomic 
energy being ready for industrial 
use, we have had the testimony 
of Dr. Gustafson, among other 
scientists, vice president of the 
University of Chicago, an eminent 
physicist, that today, today with 
very little more effort, widespread 
industrial use can be made of 
atomic energy. We also have the 
satisfaction of knowing that right 
today it has great medical and 
biological uses. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Senator, while 
you’re on that subject, are you in 
position to say any of the things 
that atomic energy can be definitely 
used for in the immediate future? 

Senator McMahon: Yes, 1 be- 
lieve it is in the immediate future 
that we'll see steam boilers run by 
atomic energy. That has been the 
contention of many of the men 
who were foremost in the field. 
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Right today, we have high hopes, 
indeed, that it can be put to good 
use as a treatment of cancer. (Ap- 
plause.) In fact, the testimony of 
the eminent Colonel Warren was, 
as I recollect it, before the com- 
mittee, that it had a most hopeful 
future in that field. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you.  Sen- 
ator Johnson, have you a comment 


to add? 


Senator Johnson: Yes, just 2 
word on the medical side of it. The 
gamma ray is what is used in the 
medical science and, of course, that 
can be induced in other metals 
than uranium and it can be used 
entirely without any dangers from 
making bombs. That is, if you 
induce the gamma ray into an- 
other metal, you can go ahead and 
use it for medical purpose and 
there’s no danger of bombs. Of 
course, that’s certainly all right. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman on the aisle. 
Man: General Farrell. Should 


the military control atomic energy, 
what check do we have to prevent 
the military forces from becoming 
a dangerously supreme authority in 
America? (Applause.) 

General Farrell: The military do 
not acquire any new power by par- 
ticipating in the control of atomic 
energy for military purposes. A 
civilian can become a dictator as 
well as the military. As I recall 
it, Hitler was a civilian. So I don’t 
feel in our form of government 
that giving the military control 


over the things with which they’re 
primarily concerned increases our 
liability of getting a dictator. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
not satisfied, sir? 

‘Man: The General says there 
is the possibility of a dictatorship, 
_ whether it be a civilian or military 
force. That danger we have to 
guard against in America. 

General Farrell: Agreed. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. All 
right. The gentleman on the third 
row here. 

Man: Senator McMahon. Does 
not the dual use of atomic energy 
for peace and war warrant its use 
by the military in order to pre- 
serve its civilian use? 

Senator McMahon: I will say to 
the gentleman that its military use 
can be done away with by inter- 
national control. I further say to 
this gentleman that if we are un- 
successful in getting military con- 
trol that we can only assure more, 
better, bigger—if you want to use 
that terminology to apply to these 
terrible lethal instruments of death 
—we can only get the supply to 
the military through the people 
who invented it, the scientists, the 
engineers, and the industrialists 
who produced it, and the Army 
did none of those. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Con- 
gressman Douglas, here’s a ques- 
tion from an ex-sergeant, of Chi- 
cago. “If the Government will 
license universities, 


You're 
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porations, technical institutes, ‘and 
research foundations to use atomic 
energy, what have we to fear from 
military control? © 

Mrs, Douglas: Well, ehiat’s whee 
we've been discussing tonight. The 
point is that even if you license 
industries, universities—if you shut 
the door, as one of the scientists 
said—you lock more out than you 
lock in. They think scientific work 
cannot go on underneath military 
supervision. We have a great deal 
to fear in that if we set up atomic 
energy underneath a military con- 
trol, we announce to the world 
that we’ve started on an atomic 
armament race. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
young man. 


The 


Young Man: My question is for 
Senator Johnson. If the Army 
keeps the secret of the atomic 
bomb, it would seem as if we 
were using it for war. But we 
don’t want to use it for war. We 
want to use it for peacetime uses. 

Mr. Denny: You're almost as bad 
as an adult. You've gone over 
twenty-five words. (Laughter.) 

Senator Johnson: Well, young 
man, I very completely agree with 
every word that you’ve said. Of 
course, we don’t want to use it for 
military purposes. But, we must 
have military security first. First 
things come first, and after we 
have military security, then we can 
reap the rich field of constructive 
uses out of this powerful energy, 
this new energy. (Applause.) 


Aisi a Wy 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady here. Yes. 

Lady: For Senator Johnson. 

Mr. Denny: Well, now, wait a 


minute. You held up a number 
three card and that’s for Mr. 
Farrell. 

Lady: I made a mistake. I’m 
sorry. 

Mr. Denny: Number two. Well, 
that’s for Mrs. Douglas. Yes. 


Lady: Mrs. Douglas. If the use 
of the bomb were outlawed, inter- 
nationally, like poisoned gas, what 
would be left is civilian use. There- 


- fore, shouldn’t civilians control it? 


Mr. Denny: That’s an argumen- 


tative question. We get the point. 


Mrs. Douglas: Well, I think 
that’s an “if” question. We haven’t 
yet outlawed it internationally, and 
we're all agreed on that and what 
we're trying to do through the 
United. Nations is to set up such 
conditions that people won’t want 
to go to war. That’s what we've 
got to work on. We've got to 
work on the science of human re- 
lations and you don’t work on it 
by starting out setting up an 
atomic armament factory over here. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny; Senator Johnson. 
Here’s a question for you from 
North Judson, Indiana. “If the 
Army becomes the guardian of our 
atomic power, won't this postpone 
indefinitely the use of atomic de- 
velopments for peacetime living? 
_ Senator Jobnson: Well, first 
things come first. We must have 
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security in this country before we 
can experiment and play around 
with anything as dangerous as 
atomic energy. After we get our 
military security through interna- 
tional agreements, or however they 
niay come—and the UNO is work- 
ing hard on the program—when- 
ever they are worked out, then 
God bless us, we want to get all 
the constructive good we can out 
of atomic energy. It belongs to the 
people and the people should have 
its benefits. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mrs. 
Douglas? 

Mrs. Douglas: We all agree 
that we want security. But you 


don’t arrive at security whether it’s 
for war or peace by setting up the 
kind of conditions under which 
scientists cannot work. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady. 

Lady: General Farrell. Why do 
you feel the scientists will be loath 
to share their secrets if the need 
should arise? This was not the 
case in the development of radar 
which the Army had previously 
turned down. 

General Farrell: 1 don’t believe 
I quite understand the question of 
the scientists being loath to share 
the secret. 

Mr. Denny: What she really 
means is do you think .the scientists 
will be loath to share their secret 
as they did in the case of radar 
which the Army first turned down. 

General Farrell: | think not. I 
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think they would be very happy 
to share the secret. The only ques- 
tion is that of security which 
always comes first. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
while General Farrell and Senator 
McMahon prepare their summaries 
for this evening’s discussion, we 
have an announcement for you 
about next week’s program. 

Announcer: The next big ques- 
tion before us is what to do about 
extending the draft which expires 
on May 15. Our armed forces are 
being demobilized so fast that our 
military advisers insist we cannot 
keep up our peacetime military 
commitments unless the draft is 
extended at least another year. 

Public hearing on this question 
in Congress begins next week and 
that will be the topic on your 
Town Meeting next Thursday— 
“Should We Continue the Draft 
Beyond May -15?” 

We will hear from Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Howard C. Peter- 
son; Radio Commentator Quincy 
Howe; and two veterans of this 
war who are well known to Town 
Meeting audiences, Regan “Tex” 
McCrary, now executive editor of 
the American Mercury, and Mil- 
lard Lampell,. author of the new 
book, The Long Way Home. 

For the summaries of tonight’s 
discussion, here again is , Mr. 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Now we hear first 
from General Farrell. 


General Farrell: There are two 
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points that I think are pertinent 
now. One is that Senator Mc- 
Mahon’s proposal tonight for 
direct representation of the War 
and Navy Departments on the 
commission is a long way from the 
absolute denial of any contact with 
the problem as set forth in the first 
bill, Senate 1717. It is quite close 
to what the services have asked 
and I hope that Congress will pass 
legislation to give us that recogni- 
tion. 

Point No. 2 is that, while I give 
great credit to the scientific part of 
this development and no one gives 
it more credit then I, I want to say 
that they were not alone in this 
project. There was a great part 
played by the engineers, the indus- 
trialists, the workers, yes, and even 
the Army. It was a team, a great 
team, an American team that made 
the atomic bomb. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, General 
Farrell. Now a final word from 
Senator Brien McMahon. 

Senator McMahon: 1 wish to 
correct one statement that Gen- 
eral Farrell made which would in- 
dicate that I was springing some- 
thing on this audience here to- 
night, by way of my suggestion 
that the Secretaries of Navy, State, 
and War might be added to the 
commission, In the original bill 
that I introduced on September 6, 
1944, which incidentally was in- 
troduced in connection with the 
first word that was spoken on the 
floor of the Senate of the United 
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States i in connection with this prob. 
lem, the first speech that gave rec- 
ognition to its implications, I sug- 
gested that very thing. Later it 
was decided to point up the May- 
Johnson Bill which was evidently 
designed to put a strangle hold of 
the military on the peacetime in- 
dustrial uses and peacetime med- 
ical uses of atomic energy. 

Now for the last ten days I 
have been endeavoring to get the 
committee to consider just that 
proposition so that we could do 
away with the Vandenberg amend- 
ment which in my opinion, as 
I have already told you, would do 
more to deprive—to deprive, mind 
you—the Army of the security and 
therefore, the American people of 
the security that we must have if 
we are not to get international 
control. ... 

Mr. ewe 


Denny: Thank you. 


have about 25 seconds for Senator 


Johnson. 
Senator Johnson: Well, I think 


that all of us are very happy that - 


Senator McMahon is at last com- 
ing along and that he is now pro- 
viding for consultation on the part 
of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. It is true, in his original 
bill that he introduced last Septem- 
ber, that he advocated something 
along that line and then he got 
cold feet and introduced another 
bill that cut the military people 
clear out. Now he’s kind of com- 
ing back again and we welcome 
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him back home. We welcome 
him home, ( Applause. ) 

Mr, Denny: Thank you, Senator 
‘Johnson, Senator McMahon, Con- 
gressman Helen Gahagan. Douglas, 
and Major General T. F. Farrell. 
I am glad to see that you all are 
really getting together on this sub- 
ject. Maybe this discussion did 
some good after all. 

Now I’ve just received the vote 
of our committee of judges which 


has awarded the $25 United States 


Savings Bond for tonight’s best 
question, “If the Army becomes 
the guardian of our atomic power, 
won't this postpone indefinitely 
the use of atomic developments for 
peacetime living?”” The winner is 
Mr. Chester C. Diettert of North 
Judson, Indiana. 

Now, remember if you have a 
question for next week it must be 
limited to 25 words and must reach 
us not later than April 3. 

Before we close our meeting to- 
night, we have an urgent message 
from a great soldier, a great lead- 
er of men, General Omar Bradley, 
Director the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion who speaks to us from Wash- 
ington. 

General Bradley: When I am 
asked to talk about the Red Cross, 
I find it a little difficult to do. I 
find it so because it’s like praising 
one of my old friends. I have to 
be careful not to say too much. 
For that’s how I think of the Red 
Cross—as one of our long time 
friends, as one of the most indis- 


« “pensable friends of the soldier, of 
=< the veterans, and of their wives 
and children. : 

My opinion is based on what L 
saw of Red Cross service overseas. 
Here at home, as Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, I have also seen, 
firsthand, what the Red Cross 
means to the veteran and his fam- 
ily. In veterans’ hospitals, it 
means the cheerful services that 
link an ill or discouraged man 
more closely with home. 

Our Veterans’ Administration 
doctors will tell you that by mak- 
ing the patient happier, by easing 
his mind of worries at home, the 
Red Cross helps to speed his re- 
covery. To this testimony, our 
Veterans’ Administration contact 
representatives in cities and towns, 
traveling the highways of America, 
would have a word to add about 
the Red Cross in the communities 


where veterans have made their 


homes, for our contact represen- |f 


tatives know that many a hardship 
case is brought to our attention 
by a local Red Cross Chapter, en- 
abling a sick or jobless or puzzled 
veteran to obtain his rights and 
benefits; help him find his way to_ 
a healthy civilian life. 

Those are some of the things 
I ask you to remember in these 
closing days. of the 100. million 
dollar Red Cross Fund Canipaign. 
It will bring courage and hope and 
happiness to the men who gave so 
much to keep America free. Let 
their unselfish gift of wartime 
service be the measure of your own 
gift to the Red Cross. 

Announcer: Thank you, General 
Bradley. Remember, friends, . to 
join us next week and every week, 
same time, at the sound of the 


Crier’s bell. 


